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good care to be caught ploughing. He felt that he had a definite contribution to make to the situation and for that reason he would desire the premiership. Had anyone else been able to make a similar contribution, had there been a man with as much character and more ability, Mr. Baldwin might then have contemplated "the decent life." He can hardly have been surprised when his hand was wrenched from the plough to grasp the helm of state. He acquired office because his attitude to office was right.
Furthermore, the sincere approach to the situation of the heavy-going Cambridge man was less anachronistic than Lord Curzon's highly-seasoned Oxford manner. The times had changed in Mr- Baldwin's favour. No one can praise him with having changed with the times, because he has since proved that he had only in part understood them. He had started life as an industrialist and he became Prime Minister because he represented provincial middle-class opinion. He epitomised peace in industry at a moment when the storm was brewing. He was found to be something of a peasant when the eighteenth century gilt was being soaked off politics by nineteenth century democracy. In one way he was no wiser than Lord Curzon, but it is always wiser to be a peasant, if you cannot explain satisfactorily why you should be a marquess. Moreover, Mr. Baldwin represented a cause which is always a passport to high places. He was sincere in a purpose that did not coincide with himself. He typified what the country desired for consolation in a moment of anguish. Unlike everything that people knew to be bad, he thought good of himself, and instinctively espoused the cause of righteousness. Tariffs and industrial disputes were the only two certainties at the moment when he was chosen to lead the nation. Had he been a peer it is difficult to see how the decision could have been otherwise.